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WATSON'S AET JOUBNAL. 



and twenty florins for between two and three 
hundred bills. 

I formed a less favorable opinion of the 
Dutch here than of those in Europe. In the 
country here they are afraid to come out of 
their own houses, and consider few persons 
worthy to be received in them. They are 
extremely reserved and lead a quiet family 
life, (though the young men frequently have 
native concubines, )f their sole aim being to 
possess fine houses, horses and carriages. 
They, trouble their heads about nothing else, 
exoept their business, by which they seek to 
profit as speedily and as much as possible, 
m order to bo enabled to return soon to the 
land of their birth. The natives are, as a 
rule, uneducated, neglected, and of limited 
intellect. They hate the Europeans from the 
very bottom of their hearts, looking upon 
them as so many thieves, who have stolen 
their inheritance. 

The women are better than their reputa- 
tion; you may, however, travel through every 
nook and corner of Java, and meet hardly 
ton pretty girls. The ladies possess more 
intellect than the men, but then they have 
more time to cultivate it. In Samarang, 
besides a theatrical club, which consists of 
only male members, as the ladies cannot 
make up their minds to act in public, there 
is the " Soci6t6," as it is called, a club-house 
where beer, brandy, and ice, are to be had; 
where there are cards and billiards; and 
where the young clerks spend the little money 
they have in whiling away the monotony of 
their existence by drinking. We embarked 
and reached Surabaya. The accommodation 
at the Marine Hotel, where we alighted, is 
bad; the rooms are damp and close. While 
on the way, I had suffered from a violent 
attack of illness. On entering my room, I 
felt a presentiment that I should become 
much worse. Such was the case, and though 
I was removed, by orders of Dr. Schneider, 
to other lodgings, there, was no change in 
my state. I labored under the most terrible 
dysentery, and was prostrated for seven 
months; it was entirely to the disinterested 
care of Dr. Schneider, that I owed my life. 
Wehle, who had previously been my com- 
panion, had returned to Europe, hardly bid- 
ding me good-bye before he went. When I 
left my bed for the first time, Herr Dietz, a 
teacher of the piano-forfco, called and vol- 
untarily proposed to undertake the manage- 
ment of myconcerts. I thankfully accepted 
his offer, and gave him the necessary powers. 



t There are villages in Java whoro tlio young girls are 
brought up tor the Europeans. They never chew botal, 
in order that their tooth may remain white. In lormer 
times, the Government offlotals wore entitled to ltoep as 
many servants and mistrossos ns tlioy liked and oould 
afford; at presont they do such things, as a rule, in soorot. 
But oven if a European does live (quite oponly) with a 
mulatto, or native woman, ho is woll roooived in ovory 
family, and oan send home for a wifo, but ho must not 
keep a European mistress. The young clerk or merchant 
goes to the proper village, and, for a sum varying from 
sixty to a hundred florins, purchases of the parenls n 
wife. 

[to be cootmntjed.] 



PICTURE DEALING— TRICKS OF THE 
TRADE. 



Baden. — This season there is even a groat- 
or abundance of artistio amusements than 
usual. Three times a week, a very excellent 
Italian opera company gives performances. 
The oponts have been Gounod's Faust, Ric- 
ci's Crispino, and Donizetti's Linda. The 

Srincipal singers are Nicolini, Zucchini, 
Idlle. Vitali, and Mdlle. Grossi. 

Hanover. — On the 29th August, Die Zau- 
herflote wosporformod horo for tho hundredth 
time. 



A London magazine, discoursing of pictures, 
gives the following curious statistics: — 

Pictures have come to be considered as in- 
dispensable articles of furniture in every 
well-appointed house; and it is no uncommon 
thing, in consequence, to meet with a col- 
lector who talks, and evidently thinks, much 
less of the gems that ornament his gallery, 
than of the checks by which they were 
secured. And how grossly the " old masters" 
are belied in many of these collections ! They 
had no more to do with the productions to 
which their names are appended, in all the 
splendor that gilt letters can give them, than 
the purchaser himself. But if a man will 
order a Claude five feet by three and a half,, 
because ho has a spare corner of those dimen- 
sions, he had better not inquire too closely, 
any more than in the case of a St. Anthony's 
tooth, as to what animal it originally be- 
longed. In London alone, there are, I 
suppose, sold every year more pictures by 
the " old masters" than are left to us of their 
paintings altogether. Let me mention two 
facts. In the year 1845, the number of pic- 
tures imported into England, amounted ac- 
cording to the returns of the Custom House, 
to 14,901. In one month of the same yeai% 
there were sold by auction in London alone, 
without reckoning those included in fur- 
niture sales, though the number of these 
must have been considerable, 4,617. 

The difference between the prices at which 
such pictures are acquired, and those they 
fetch when brought to the hammer, is 
amusing. A Rafaelle, declared in the 
auction-room to have cost its late' owner 1,000 
guineas, sells for £37 !' A Yorkshire gentle- 
man bequeaths twelve of his pictures to the 
National Gallery: they are rejected, every 
one. The whole collection is brought to the 
hammer; it had cost je3,000; it produces £150 
—about the value of tho frames. Nor is it 
only in England that a man sells a horse for 
a gross of green spectacles. A French col- 
lector insures his gallery for 3,339,500 francs. 
It is sold some years afterward, numerous 
additions having meantime been made to it, 
for 535,435 francs. And one cannot imagine 
in these cases, that there is any such 
possible explanation as in the case of 
the Earl of Suffolk's ten pictures— Guido's 
"Ecce Homo" amongst them— that were 
stolen so mysteriously from Charlton Park, 
in October, 1856, and not recovered till the 
early part of 1858, when some of them had 
been hanging in a small public house and 
an old picture shop, but failed to meet with 
purchasers, as they were considered such 
very inferior productions! 

Many of the pictures brought into En- 
gland, are most likely re-exported. One day 
I was in a well known warehouse in the city, 
when on turning a corner I knocked down 
what in the imperfect light seemed to be a 
valuable landscape. Knowing the art pro- 
pensities of some of the partners, I was really 
afraid I had committed some perhaps ir- 
reparable damage; but a young man who 
came to my rescue, soon reassured me. 
" Never mind, sir; we have plenty of these— 
we deal in picures." Wholesale of course, 
as it was a wholesale house. Accordingly I 
was soon introduced to a large collection. 
On my pointing to one, and saying if I 
bought any I should buy that, my friend said, 
"We can do you that cheap; frame and all, 



thirty shillings." Those pictures were ex- 
ported principally-to Australia. 

Few instances of such forgeries are more 
amusing than that given in the " confession" 
of Major Pryse Gordon, for which I am in- 
debted to the Art Journal. " When I re- 
turned from Italy, in 1800, I had a beautifnl 
copy of the ' Venere Vestita' after Titian in 
the Pitti Palace; it was painted on a gold 
ground, and higldy finished, and the coun- 
tenance, I thought, somewhat resembled 
Mary Stuart, our Scottish Queen. A few 
years afterward, my virtu was sold by old 
Christie at the hammer, and in the catalogue 
this morceau the ,knowing auctioneer had 
called ' Mary Stuart, by Titian, the only 
miniature known to be by that great master's 
hand. ' The bait took, and a person of the 

name of F bought it for £55. The next 

day, I went to the salesroom to settle my ac- 
counts, when a fftteer-looking fellow ad- 
dressed me, with the miniature in his hand, 
saying he was the purchaser. 'What a 
lucky person,' I replied, 'you are, sir? 
Why, you will make your fortune by this 
precious article. I advise you to take a room 
and exhibit it.' He took the hint, advertised 
it in St. James "street forthwith: 'To be 
viewed at No. 15, an undoubted miniature of 
Queen Mary, by Titian, valued at 1,000 
guineas,' &c, &c. The public flocked to this 
wonder, by which the cunning Pat put more 
than £200 in his pocket, and afterward sold 
this 'unique gem' to Lord Radstock for 
£750." 

A story is told about the late W. Hope, the 
wealthy banker of Amsterdam, and one of 
his purchases. He had bought a picture as 
a Rembrandt, and given 2,000 guineas for 
it. Finding that it did not quite fit the 
frame, he sent for a carpenter to ease it a 
little. Whilst watching the operation,' he 
remarked how wonderfully the picture was 
preserved, considering that it was nearly two 
hundred years old. "That is impossible," 
said the carpenter. " This wood is mahogany: 
and mahogany had not been introduced into 
Europe at that time." Mr. Hope burnt the 
picture. 

One can feel no pity for such coses as those 
of the fellow who said his father's collection 
consisted almost entirely of Raffaelles and 
Leonardos, with a few Corregios. But there 
are others in which even the best judges ' 
have been deceived. We all remember the 
purchase, some years ago, of a portrait by 
Holbein for the National collection for ,600 
guineas. The authorities, however, have 
not waited for Mr. Warnum or Dr. Woltman 
to acknowledge it a forgery. It had been at 
one time in the possession of Mr. Nieuwen- 
huys, a well known dealer in Brussels, who 
had been well content to get £20 for it. 
Even professed judges differ toto ccelo about 
particular pictures. One specimen in tho 
National collection — a "Virgin and Child," 
by Giovanni Bellini — Mr. Conyngham, in a 
letter to the Times, July 11, 1856, assures us 
is spurious and vamped up, " of the very 
lowest type of art," and "for educational 
purposes utterly useless;" whilst Dr. Woagen 
is equally positive on the other side. " I 
am acquainted with most of Giovanni Bel- 
lini's works in Italy, France, England, and 
Germany, and setting the indubitable signa- 
ture on this picture in the National Gallery 
entirely aside, I know of no ' Madonna and 
Child' by him, which, as regards the question 
of genuineness, more decidedly bears the 
•stamp of his hand." 

One most successful forger of Raffaelles 
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was Micheli, a Florentine. There is at this 
moment in the .Imperial collection, at St. 
Petersburg, a picture known to be one of his 
forgeries, yet placed as a genuine Baffaelle. 
Italian "restorers," again, have done a good 
deal to complicate the question. An an- 
ecdote given, I think.in the Quarterly Review, 
some years ago, is worth repeating. " We 
once asked an able Italian restorer, if he had 
ever met with any pictures by a painter of 
the Lombard school of considerable merit, 
whose only work with which we are ac- 
quainted.is in the Louvre. 'Oh, yes,' he frank- 
ly replied. ' The very first job upon which I 
was employed was in converting one of his 
pictures into the Leonardo da Vinci, now in a 
well known gallery. Since then I have 
frequently repeated the operation, and I 
don't know of one now existing under his 
name.'" 

It is not surprising that of the multitude 
of copies made from the old masters, one 
here and there should pass for an Original. 
But it will not be easy to find an instance 
so startling as the following. Dr. Waagen, 
in the supplement to his "Arts and Artists 
in England," describes the Earl of Norman- 
ton's collection, at Somerley. He speaks in 
the most guileless manner, amongst other 
pictures, of two specimens of Claude, three 
of Sir J. Beynolds, and one of Greuze, all of 
which turn out to be copies made by Mr. J. 
B. Powell. The doctor had actually described 
some of the originals in his earlier volumes. 
And the most amusing part of it is, that he 
speaks in far higher terms of the copies than 
he does of the genuine pictures. 

But, putting aside such cases as these, 
painters of no little eminence have lent them- 
selves to very unworthy practices. Bem- 
brandt is said to have sometimes touched up 
. the pictures of his pupils, and sold them as 
his own. Guido is accused of doing the 
same thing. Some of these were probably 
as good as those he painted, when his 
gambling propensities had got him into 
greater difficulties than usual. Lanzi tells a 
good story about one of these productions. 
He had half finished apicture, when a favor- 
ite pupil of his, Erdolino di Guido, substitu- 
ted a copy of his own for the original. The 
painter quietly went on with his work, with- 
out suspecting the trick that had been played 
upon him. 

Patrick ■Nasmyth, amongst English 
painters, has been guilty of similar malprac- 
tices. A picture dealer had purchased a 
work of Decker. He sent for Nasmyth, got 
him to sharpen up the foliage, and add some 
figures copied from Euysdael; then sub- 
stituted Buysdael's name for Decker's, and 
the transformation was complete. That 
picture was sold some time afterward, for 
480 guineas. Nasmyth got 11 guineas for his 
share in the transaction. And so lately as 
1847, there was exhibited in the Boyal 
Academy a picture bearing the name of an 
B. A., which was claimed by a young artist, 
certainly not an B. A. , as his own work. He 
had sold it for 22 shillings; on the books of 
the Boyal Academy, it was prized at 30 
guineas. 

The address of some of these dealers in 
old masters is so admirable, that one deeply 
regrets it is not exerted in some more honest 
way. A friend of mine was one day looking 
over a gallery which, had visited the town in 
which he was living, when he came to a pic- 
ture attributed to Morland, an artist of whom 
he was very desirous to obtain an example. 
He inquired the" price. " Oh," said the 



dealer, "so you have found out my Morland. 
I never intended to have parted with that 
picture. Morland painted it expressly for 
my father. It hung in my drawing-room 
after my father's death, and would be 
hanging there still; but as I am never at 
home, it seems useless to keep it any longer. 
If you really wish to have it, I don't mind 
parting with it for j£30." My friend put his 
hand in his pocket to pay for the prize, but 
finding that his purse was not supplied to 
the requisite amount, told the dealer to call 
on him with the picture at a certain hour. 
Meanwhile an acquaintance dropped in, who 
in the course of conversation' happened to 
say, "Do you know ^tbat , the picture- 
dealer here,' is the ! greatest rascal in En- 
gland?" " I hope not," said my friend. "I 
have just bought a picture from him." 
"Then you have been taken in. There is 
not a single genuine picture in his collec- 
tion." By-and-by in came the dealer. 
"You are quite sure you can guarantee the 
genuineness of this picture?" he was asked; 
"because you sea it would be very unpleasant 
if, on showing my purchase, I should catch 
my friends shrugging their shoulders, and 
evidently doubting whether it was a Morland 
after all. " " Oh, I see," said the dealer; " Mr. 

has been to you. I will tell yon a good 

deal about the spite that person has against 
me; but it is too long a story to trouble you 
with now. However, if you have any doubt 
about the picture, I will send for the original 
correspondence between my father and Mor- 
land about it, and you can then convince 
yourself that I have told you nothing but 
the truth." So completely did my friend 
believe in the apparent honesty of the story, 
that he all but paid the money then and 
there; but he said, "Well, I should like to 
sefr the correspondence very much." " You 
shall have it, sir, in a few days." The dealer 
went off with his picture, but the Morland 
correspondence from that day to this has not 
been forthcoming. 
How true it is that 

Pictures like coins grow dim as they grow old: 
It is the rust we value, not the gold; 

and sums ore squandered upon "old mas- 
ters" that would have saved many a pro- 
mising young artist from ruin ! 

: — m » n 

COBBESPONDENCE. . 



Paris, Aug. 20th. 
Deab Mb. Watson : 

This being a great holiday week in Paris, 
I take advantage of my leisure days to visit 
the Exhibition, and write to you. Yester- 
day I went to la grande Exposition for the 
purpose of visiting the Bavarian department : 
my especial interest in Bavaria having some- 
what expanded since I have had a glimpse of 
a new divinity, Bavaria's youthful sovereign, 
Louis H., the royal music lover, and protec- 
tor of the Arts, and the romantic friend of 
Bichard Wagner, the apostle of the music of 
the future. No one can look into the face of 
this young king without perceiving that he 
has a right loving musical heart — a face so 
innocent and so exalted— an ample brow, full 
above the temples including a lofty imagi- 
nation, — and the open eyes have that dreamy, 
far-off expression that painters give to poets 
and inspired composers. Most unlike this, 
is the face of his beloved Wagner : a wicked 
face, I should believe it were he magician 
instead of musician. There is strength, 
however, if not beauty in the lineaments of 



the great harmonist, but the nose is awry, 
and the eyes have a most diabolical squint 
But then Wagner has left Lis impress upon 
this musical country, and his name will live 
when that of his patron king shall be remem- 
bered no longer. I presume you are familiar 
with the romantic stories that are circulated 
about this roitelet — the pet name that Paris 
has bestowed upon him — his love for the 
eccentric composer, how he left his king- 
dom to seek retirement where he could 
enjoy his love of Nature and Musio with his 
beloved friend — and how from this heaven 
of delight he was recalled by his austere 
ministers of state to the world of pomp and 
care, and his darling composer banished 
from the kingdom. But a brave heart has 
the poet-king, for once a major, Wagner is 
recalled to Munich. 

But to return to the Exhibition. Bavaria 
being a small kingdom, it is represented by 
a very small department; however, in the 
annepe of the garden I found many beautiful 
and very interesting objets d'art. The fagade 
of the building is draped in crimson, and 
there enthroned on a high pedestal, covered 
with fresh flowers, stands a small marble 
bust of my little hero-king. There was also 
a splendid portrait of him en bourgeois, the 
expression of which was truly divine. There 
were magnificent paintings extending the 
entire length of the room : one representing 
the coronation of ate Elector Maximilian, 
another the marriage of Alexander the Great, 
and a third the Court of the Emperor Fred- 
erick II. at Palermo; but dearer to my heart 
were those pictures the subject of which had 
a poetic interest. There were Undines dis- 
porting in the water and Wood Nymphs re- 
cling upon mossy banks: there were singing 
troubadores and sighing shepherdesses. 
They were very expressive, and needed no 
art-wisdom to fully appreciate their poetio 
beauty. But how inexpressibly delighted 
was I to find that exquisite poem of Goethe's 
Hermann and Dorethea, that had been the 
delight of my childhood, most artistically ex- 
pressed in four cartoons. There were the 
parents of Hermann seated in the door of 
their auberge; then Dorethea en route; third, 
Hermann and Dorethea at the well; and, 
fourth, Hermann conducting Dorethea to the 
paternal mansion. Another familiar group, 
sculptured in wood, is the celebrated Char- 
lotte, the heroine of the " Sorrows of Wer- 
ther " and the Men aim.ee of Goethe. This 
represents her in the bread-and-butter scene, 
made famous by the pen of Goethe. Char- 
lotte stands with a loaf in her hands, dispen- 
sing slices to the hungry children who sur- 
round her. Goethe is in the half-open door, 
his admiring gaze resting upon the lovely 
heroine. 

A very curious work of art is Tannhauser's 
shield. Here a musical interest attracted 
me, and I stood long wrapt in intense won- 
der before this beautiful device. It is a huge 
bronze medallion, telling in minute soulpture 
the entire story of Tannhauser's life. This 
story is of course too long for me to repeat 
here, but en href the first circle represents 
him in the midst of the Glievaliers chanteurs — 
taking part in the lyric combat of the singers 
at Wartbourg — going on a penitential pilgri- 
mage to Borne — confessing to Pope Urban. 
In the second circle Tannhauser has pene- 
trated into the grotto of Venus, and the chase 
of spectres ensues — a scene of terror — peas- 
ants trampled upon and dying under the- feet 
of the spectral horses. Dame Holle covers 
with her veil this horrible scene. The third 



